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On the Potire ARTs. 


7aO THING is a greater Indication of 

NO) Luxury, the Forerunner of Poverty, than 
the Degeneracy of the Polite Arts into ufelefs 
Oftentation. The Poets, Painters, and 
Sculptors have of late almoft forgot what 
gave rife to, and ought to be the End of 
their Labours. Thofe noble Defigns, in which 
ATHENS gloried more than in all her Mili- 
tary Exploits, are now no more regarded ; and thofe 
noble Servants of Virtue, the « ARTS, which formerly gave 
Inftruétion fiot only to the you ng and unexperienced, but 
to the old and learned, are moftly flizhted and often pro- 
ftituted to adorn Vier , and fatter " human. Vanity. But to 
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lay afide the Severity of the Moralift, and talk to the Pro- 


feilors more in their own Way: I am fully convinced, that 
nothing would fo much contribute to their Fame, and to make 
them compleat Mafters, as an Attachment to Virtue, and 
the Ufes of Life ; and forming their Defigns from the Models 
of thofe ancient Artifts, whofe Works have been delivered 
down with the greateft Applaufe to us, and will be to all Pofte- 
rity, as long as Truth is theCriterion of Perfeétion. Suppofe 
any one of the Genius’s of our Age, whether Poet, Painter, 
or Statuary, inftead of following the wild Lure of their own 
Imaginations, or the Whims of modern Originals, fhould 
modeftly content himfelf to make the Hercues of PRo- 
picus in XENOPHON, the perfec? Beauty of Lucian, or 
the Piéture of Ceres, the Subje& of his Imitation; I 
dare anfwer for it, he would prefently excel his Brethren, 
and verify this Obfervation, that the moft faithful Difciples of 
Nature are the greateft Mafters of Art. This Juftice however 
I muft do my Countrymen, to obferve, that there are {till 
feveral among us, who in fpite of publick Depravity, retain 
a virtuous Love for the Arts, and make Uje the End 
of their Endeavours. A Friend of mine, who is an Ad- 
mirer of the three Pieces abovemention’d, took me to fee 
a Collection of Pictures, which were moft of them tak- 
en from the Defigns of thofe celebrated Philofophers. 
Among the reft 1 was particularly pleafed with four, which 
exceeded any modern Performances I ever faw, both for 
Contrivance and Execution: The Subjects were INFANcy, 
YoutruH, Mawnnoop, and Ace, which were reprefented 
in the following Manner: The principal Figure of the firft 
was a naked Child coming into a Wildernefs, fupported by 
Innocence and [Vonder ; at the Entrance, the Fancies of various 
Sorts ftood ready to receive it, who were conduéted for the 
moft part by Jmpofture, Ignorance, and Error, and fom: few 
by Reafon and Truth. Thofe that belonged tc the former, 
were the Minifters of M:/ery, the latter of Happine/s ; both 
Parties feemed very defirous to allure the New Comer to their 
own Habitations, and Doubt and Pleafure were blended to- 
gether in the Infant’s Countenance. The fecond Piece 
was compofed of a Group not unlike the firft; a young Man 
was repreiented walking in a beautiful Garden, where all 
the Trees in full Blotlom were arrang’d in the moft natural 
Order ; the Leves, the Graces, and Pleafures were courting his 
tmbrace, whofe Carefits he returned with mutual Ardor ; 
beneath the Feet of thefe was a Serpent crawling out from 
under a Border ef Flowers; and at a little Diftance from 
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thence three or four Cupids binding Reafonin Chains. VENvs 
appeared above, defcending ina Chariot drawn by Doves, with 
her Jdalian Son upon her lan and Jndolence amid{t her Court 
of Infant Vices lolling on a Couch below. Manuoop, 
the Subje& of the third Picce, was charatteriz’d by a fedate 
Perfon in 2 Vineyard at the Time of Vintage ; he was lean- 
ing in a thoughtful Pofture againft a large Olive-Tree, whofe 
Fruit was falling round him. Ambition ftood on one Side 
pointing to the Temple of Glory, and Care on the other with 
a wrinkled Forehead looking at Neceffity ; to thefe the Arts 
and Sciences were offering their Affiftance, and the Laws 
protecting them with their written Tables in one Hand, and 
the Sword of Fuffice in the other. But amidft all this Group, 
the Figures that looked the moft amiable were Friendpip, 
Conjugal Love, and Parental Affection. To give thefe the 
moft heavenly Swectnefs the Painter had exerted his utmoft 
Skill, and to thefe the principal Image was moft attentive, and 
feemed to regard the reft only as fubfervient to ’em. The 
fourth and laft Piece remains to be defcribed. ”T'was an old 
Man ftanding in a leaflefs Grove with his Arms folded toge- 
ther, as if he was fixed in the deepeft Meditation ; his Beard 
was long and white, and his Garment like thofe worn by the 
Athenian Sages. Reflexion and Experience came behind him, 
and their Offspring Forefight and Precaution went before 

Reafon, the great Queen of the intellectual Train, appeared in 
a triumphal Car with the Pa/fions chained to the Wheels, and 
Opinion waiting on her Look: At fome Diftance Hope and 
Peace were ready to conduct the Sage to the Temple of 
Death, who fat upon a Throne with Time, and his Train 
of Days and Hours attending round, and feemed to invite the 
approaching Gueft witha F riendly Smile of Salutation, and 
not to deter him with the Looks of Horror, in which the 
Guilty are accuftomed to paint him.—lIn thefe four Pictures 
the Seafons of Life, the Pafficns, &c. are moft beautifully 
perfonified, and may ferve as a Specimen of what was eftcem- 
ed ingenious and ufeful among the Ancients. 

But befide thefe { wasnot a little delighted with another fingle 
Piece in the fame Colleétion; ’twas the Wreck of a large Ship on 
a Rock; the Veflel is fuppofed to have juft bulged, the Mariners 
are all inthe utmoft Confufion and Defpair, and in the midft of 
"em upon the Deck, is a beautiful young Woman looking down 
upon the Waves below, where an old Man is expiring with 
2 dead Infant in his Arms; the onc her Father, the other her 
Child; the lively Anguifh fhe expreffes never fails to raife in 
the Spectator the moft heart-ennobling Pity, and gives usa 
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filent Leffon of Duty and Affection.-Such Subjeéts as thefe ought 
to employ the Time of every Artift, where natural and moral 
Beauty would be again united as they were ofold: and when- 
ever good Tafte prevails in one, an infeparable Connection 
will transfer it into the other ; but as long as Superftition ufes 
frt like a Magician’s Wand, to delude the Multitude with 
yC and Luxury allures her to rebel againft 
rive, the Produétions mutt neceflarily be monftrous, difgutt 
very undiftemper’d Mind, and only fuit that Incongruity 
Com whence they fprung, of Prie/craft and Licentioufne/s. 


PHILARETES, 


MI1iNOS: A FABLE. 


™% AV INOS was looked upon as the jufteft King upon Earth, 
‘WH He governed his Cretans with Equity, and was highly 
favoured by the Gods ; who are faid to have frequently given 
him their Inftru€tions, both by Voices and Dreams. One 
Day in particular, when he was retired into the * facred Grot- 
to, in the Garden behind his Palace he fell into a Dream, or 
rather Vilion ; (for his Mind feemed to be perfectly clear and 
iwake, though he faw none of the Objects round about him :) 
which was in the following Manner. 

Mercury appeared to him, with a mild and pleafing Afpect ; 
znd told him that he came by the Order of ‘/upiter, to bring 
him before his Prefence in the higheft Heavens. He was 
immediately conveyed through the Air by his divine Con- 
ductor ; quite up to the Palace of Light, much above the fixt 
Stars. On their Arrival there, they faw Jupiter fitting on a 
Throne with a Pair of Scales in his Hands (as the Goddefs 
of Juftice is generally reprefented in Statues) and a Number 
of little Weights, with ftrange Characters on them, pil’d 
up in two Heaps, on each Side of him. Before him ftood a 
Spirit, juft departed from our World ; who turn’d away 
his Face, as ftruck on a fudden with Shame and Confu- 
fion. ‘* That Spirit, fays Mercury, is juft going to receive 
his Sentence for what he has done on Earth: And it feems 
likely to go worfe with him than he expected. All the Ac- 


* Minos Cretenfium rex rono quoque anno in quoddam prealtum 
& vetufta r-ligione confecratum fpecus fecedere folebat; & in eo 
moratus, tanquam a Jove, quo fe ortum ferebat, traditas fibi leges 
prerogabat. Val. Max. Lit. 1. Chap. z. ; 
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tions of Man, you know, muft be either good, bad, or 
indifferent. We above call thofe Actions only good, which 
produce fome real Benefit or Happinefs among Men; and 
thofe bad, which produce fome real Mifchief or Unhappinefs, 
Every Ation that does neither, we call indifferent. Every 
good Action, as foon as perform’d, is marked down on 2 
golden Weight (like thofe you fee on the right Hand of 
jupiter) exactly proportion’d in Size to the Good produc’d by. 
fuch Action; and every bad one is mark’d on a brafs Weight 
(like thofe on ‘fupiter’s left Hand) exactly proportion’d to 
the Evil produc’d. The Weights thus mark’d belonging to 
the fame Man, are kept always in two different Parcels, during 
the Lite of the Man ; and immediately on his Death, are 
brought before “fupiter, and put into thofe Scales. If the 
(sold Weights are the heavieft, he is adjudged worthy of BliG, 
and if the Brafs, the Contrary. ’Tis but too evident even 
to one’s Eye, in this Cafe, that the Brafs Weights are the 
inoft numerous and the moit ponderous.” 

As Mercury was faying this, ‘fupiter called out to the Spi- 
rit, to turn his Face towards him and receive his Sentence. 
On his turning it, Mines immediately knew him to be Se- 
hbaftev, the rich Cretan; and one of the chief Citizens of Gxo/- 
fas + : on which he could not conceal the Greatnefs of his 
Aftonifhment. ‘* What, cryed he, is Sebaffor going to be 
condemn’d by Fupiter / that Sebaffor, who pafs'd fo many 
Hours: every Day before his Shrine ; and who offer’d up an 
hundred Oxen on his Altars, on our laft great Feftival! Why 
he was looked upon as the moft devout Man in ail the Ifland 
of Crete!” ‘6 If you will fufpend your Wonder a little, 
fays Mdercury, we may hear his Sentence.” All this while, 
Jupiter looked on him with a Mixture of Sternnefs and Com- 
pafion. ‘* Unhappy Mortal, fays he, you fee how widely 
you was miftaken ! The unnerring Weights are againft you. 
Had you done more real Good with the Riches entrufted to 
your Care, the right Scale would have prevailed ; but inftead 
of doing gopd to Man, you only thought of making Pre- 
fents to the Gods. ’Tis now too late for you to learn, that 
the Gods are not to be bribed; and as you have done fo 
very little, that has been beneficial to Mankind, your Lot 
mutt be to go to thofe who have been ufelefs in their Gene- 
ration”. After thus giving his Sentence, ‘Jupiter turn’d 
toward Minos, and difmiffed him with the following Words : 
‘© Minos, you have feen our Way of judging : Your Jultice 


+ The Capital of Crete, where Mixos and his Court refided. 
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and good Actions are all marked down on Golden Weights 
here: and they are more than I ever yet faw, for any 
Prince upon Earth. It is for this Reafon, that I intend here- 
after to conftitute you as my Deputy ; and to make you the 
chief Difpofer of all the Spirits that come from your World, 
Go on to follow the Laws of Juftice and Virtue, while you 
live ; and when you die and arrive to the Dignity I have 
affur’d to you, remember my Ways of Judgement, and 
place every one in more Blifs or Unhappinefs hereafter, in 
exact Proportion to the Over-ballance of Happinefs or Mifery, 
that he may have occafioned in the whole Courfe of his Life. 
Let this be your Rule; and then you will judge Men in the 
fame Manner, that they are judged by Jupiter himfelf. 


To the Keeper of the MUSEUM. 
SIR, 
‘i inclos’d Eflay was written by a Gentleman little 


known in the World, whofe Learning and natural 
Talents were in a great Mcafure confin’d to the Enjoyments 
of Academical Leifure. His Friends have feveral Papers which 
he left behind him, and fome of them perhaps will do no 
Injury to his Memory by being expos’d to a more general 
Acquaintance. If this, which is here fent you, fuit the De- 
fign of your Mi/cellany, you may poffibly receive one or two 

more by the fame Hand, from, 
Yours, &c, 


On TASTE. 


H® has as bad a Tafte as a Man can have Tafie— 
hang him, he has no Ta/fte ; but if be had any at all, it 
would be a very bad one. 

Thefe are the Words which I overheard yefterday in our 
Walk, from a Perfon unknown. I was not charm’d with 
the Politenefs or Good-nature of the Speaker ; yet, tho’ I could 
not immediately unravel them, they feem’d to carry a Sort 
of plaufible Oddity, which tempted me to a further Search 
concerning them. May the Mufes, and /poll/o, the Author 
of Tafte and tutelar Deity of its Rites, be propitious to my 
Enquiry ! 

The firft Thing neceflary to the Interpretation of this 
myfterious Speech, will be to fettle the diftin& Meaning of 
the Word Za/?e; then to inquire into the feveral ~— 
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and Degrees of bad Tafte ; in the next Place, to fee if there 
be fuch a Thing in the World as 2 Man who has no Tafte 
at all, or next to none; (for in the prefent Cafe, the Speaker 
may be allow’d to have exaggerated a little;) and laftly, how 
far Tafte is influenced by Temper or Opinion, and of what 
peculiar Kind this Man’s Temper or Opinions muft have 
been, fuch as would have perverted and fpoil’d his Tafte, 
if he had had any. . 

A juftly celebrated Author, and one eminent in this very 
Faculty about which I am to enquire, defines Tafte to be 
that Power which teaches us to perceive the Beauties of an 
Author with Pleafure, and his Blemifhes with Diflike. The 
Definition is certainly juft as far as it goes; but with Sub- 
miffion to fo great an Authority, I fufpect that Ta/fe extends 
much further than to Authors, whether Poets or Dealers in 
Profe. For I hear the Word Yaffe introduced in fpeak- 
ing of Pigtures, of Gardens, of Architecture, of Drefs, 
of Furniture, of Mufick, of Dancing ; I therefore conclude, 
that in all thefe there is fomething common, or at leaft fome- 
thing in which they refemble each other; fince we apply 
the fame Expreffion to them all, and therefore judge of all 
by one and the fame Faculty, fignified by that Expreffion. 
And upon Enquiry, I find that in all Objects of Tafte, the 
Thing which we purfue and aim at, is fome Appearance of 
Elegance or Beauty. Ta/fe may therefore be defin’d, @ true 
Judgment of Elegance or Beauty, in whatever different Sub- 
jects they appear. 

Of bad Tatte, which I am in the next Place to confider, 
there are many Kinds and various Degrees. We hear very 
frequently of a little Tafte; by which | have generally found 
is meant a Fondnefs for Niceties, for Things reckon’d 
pretty, for Performances which are of no Extent or Impor- 
tance in themfelves, fuch as Epigrams and Songs; or elfe 
for inferior and comparatively infignificant Parts of a larger 
Object ; as I once faw a Connoifleur in Painting prefer a 
Dutch Pi&ture to a Bologneze, becaufe of a fingle Flower 
which was moft exactly finifh’d. Another Kind of bad Tafte 
which is very often mention’d, is the Gothic Tafte, or that 
which prevail’d in Europe about three or four Centuries ago, 
‘and which takes various Appearances according to the various 
Subjects about which it is concern’d. In Architeéture, it in- 
clines to that Manner in which our Churches and Religious 
Houfes were built by our Forefathers, with many Cylinders 
clapt together for Columns, with Intervals betwixt them 
ou of different Arches of a Circle, with narrow Cloyfters, 

and 
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and Windows ~ admitted only a dim Religious Light, a3 
Mitton calls it. The Gothic Tafte in Painting preters the 
Drefs and eral of the Gothic Times, and is pleas’d 
with the Air which they gave to the human Body, and with 
their Effect upon the Shape of particular Parts, rather than 
with G, ee& Attitudes, or the Freedom and Eafe of the /4x- 
tique. The Gothic Tafte in Poetry, is a Tafte for Rhime, 
for Anagrams and Acrofticks, for Puns, Points, Concetti, 
and the falfe Brilliant. One might carry on the Muftration 
to Mufic, Gardens, Drefs, Equipage, and the Mode of good 
Breeding. Another Kind of bad Tafte, of very bad ‘Vafte, 
which we fometimes hear of, is what may be called a gaudy 
Tafte, or a Tinfel Tafte, or a Childifh Vatte, for Children 
and Childifh Minds are moft inclin’d to it. This is a Tafte 
for meer Shew and Glitter, for rich Materials abftracted from 
Art or Workmanfhip. This was Nero’s Taite, when, as 
Pliny tells us, he overlaid Pompey’s Theatre with Gold, and had 
his own Effigy cut in Jafper. This is the Tafte by which many 
a Woman of Quality chufes her Jewels, and many a pretty 
Fellow directs the Embroidery of his Coat. This is the 
Tafte of fome very celebrated Schools of Painting, where the 
Richnefs of Colouring is preferr’d to the ‘Truth “and Severity 
of Defign ; and it prevails too in the Works of fome very 
celebrated Poets, efpecially beyond the //ps, who fcecm to 
have thought they could never have enough of flowery De- 
feriptions and fhining Images. Many more Kinds of ill Tafte 
might be fpecify’d ; ‘but the *y may pretty generally be refolv’d 
into thefe ; and | begin too to fee a further Reafon for infifting 
more particularly upon the three defcrib’d above, the Little, 
the Gethic, and the Gandy. 

I come now to inquire in what Senfe a Man can be faid to 
have no Tafte at all, good or ill. ‘Tafte is the Faculty by 
which we judge of Beauty ; and Men of Tafte always feel, 
or affect to feel, great Enjoyment in the Contemplation of 
a beautiful Objest ; an Enjoyment attended with the greateft 
Emotion and Warmth of Temper, and exprefling itfelf in 
Raptures and Exclamation. To have no Tafte at all, then, 
is to be indifferent about Beauty, and infenfibie to the Enjoy- 
ment of it. Some Men are naturally fo ; others endeavour to | 
make themfelves fo, and their Endeavours are frequently in 
a good Meafure fuccefsful. Some Men are of a flow phleg- 
matic Conftitution ; their Temper i is not to be mov’d but by 
Obje&s of the greateft Weight and Force: fo harmlefs 
Thing as a Pigture, a Poem, or Piece of Mufick, makes no 
Impreffion on them; and to talk of Rapture o Exclamation 
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from fuch an Enjoyment, would be {peaking to them in 
an unknown Tongue. I have feen feveral Men of this Com- 
plexion, who would anfwer only with a heavy Smile to the 
Joy and Congratulation of their Neighbours at a Concert, 
at reading a Poem, or looking on a Picture. To this In- 
fenfibility, other Men, not infenfible by Nature, endeavour 
to bring themfelves from an Affectation 

Of Wifdom, Gravity, profound Conceit, 
which ,makes them defpife fuch trivial and vulgar Pleafure ; 
from Sournefs of Temper, or from Studies meerly fpeculative. 
So that the Perfon here faid to have no Tafte at all, mutt 
have been either naturally a flow, phlegmatic unaffectionate 
Man ; or one of this referv’d and important Catt. 

This laft Obfervation helps me forward in my next Quef- 
tion, how far Ta/fte is influenced by Opinion ; fince an Opinion 
that it is Wifdom to defpife Tafte, is allow’d in many In- 
ftances to render Men almoft wholly infenfible towards it ; 
and much more generally'to alter or difcolour it. Opinion, 
therefore, and Temper, have certainly a great Influence on 
the Truth or Falfehood of Tafte. 

I proceed to the concluding part of my Enquiry, to find 
out of what Kind are thofe Opinions that would pervert and 
fpoil a Man’s Tafte if he had any. In diftinguifhing the 
feveral Sorts of bad Tafte, I had fome Hints of a Reafon 
for infifting on thofe three particularly, a Reafon which did 
not occur to me when I fet out: I now difcover three diffe- 
rent Sorts of general Opinion, or Turn of Mind, which na- 
turally lead to thofe three vicious Kinds of Tafte ; fo that I 
believe three feveral Explanations may be given ef this my- 
iterious Speech. 

He has as bad a Tafte as a Man can have Tafte !— 
he has no Tafte; but if he had any at all, it would be 
a very bad one. 

The Perfon fpoken of is probably a flow, indolent, phleg- 
matick Man, becaufe it is faid he had no Tafte: the only 
Foundation for thinking that his Tafte would be a bad one 
if he had any at all, muft be fome peculiar Opinions, cr 
Ways of thinking, which he entertatn’d. 

in the firit Place, he is, perhaps, a Relation of Mr. Trixfet, 
whofe whole Life and Cenverfation turns upon pretty Argu- 
ments, and pretty Amufements. Trinéet is a Scholar; but 
the Uie he makes of his Learning is to tell you how many 
Dithes Lucu//xs had at an Entertainment, or how Ciecsatra 
contriv’d te diffulve the Jewel in her Goblet, when fhe drank 

Us te 
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IS 

to Antony. Trinket is a Politician; but his great political 
Concern is to know how the common People in Per/ia 
ftand affefted to Ali, fince the Schah Nacir eftablifhed Or- 
thodoxy among them. For Inquiries of this important 
Kind, he defpifes the Purfuits of thofe who call themfelves 
Men of Tafte, and declares that for his Part, he is aftonith’d 
how a Man of Senfe can be in fuch Raptures about a Copy 
of Verfes or a Picture. And yet I think it requires no Ma- 
gic to forefee, that if he fhould happen to take a Fancy for 
Poetry or Painting, he would prefer Martial to Fuvenal, and 
Cowley to Milton, and would fooner look at a Night-piece of 
Schalken than at any Hiftory by Raphael or Domenichino. My 
Friend Trinket has no afte ; but if be had any at all, it would 
be a very little one. 

In the next Place the Perfon here characteriz’d, is perhaps 
fome Godfon of Dr. Zeal-of-the-land. The Doétor indeed is 
very far from the cold, flow Complexion abovementioned ; 
but it is neverthelefs true that he has pofitively no Tafte ; 
for how fhould he find Leifure for fuch Trifles as Rhiming, 
or Fiddling, from the momentous Concerns that eternally en- 
grofs him ? At this time efpecially, when the State profelles 
to fupport itfelf by Republican Principles, and when the 
Church has given up her Authority, and loft Sight of her 
Difcipline? Againft thefe Enormities, mine honeft Neigh- 
bour is continually inveighing : ** The Cloth is no longer re- 
“< fpected ; the Creeds of Antiquity, thofe ftrong Holds of 
** the Orthodox, are frequently ridiculed ; the Lmoluments 
“© of the Clergy (meaning Pluralities) are attacked by our 
“© own Brethren; and the Covocation is made a Nofe of 
“© Wax !”? To divert the Doétor from thefe melancholy 
Reflections, I have attempted to make him acquainted with 
fome of the moft eminent Painters, thinking that their Sub- 
jects would engage him, as they are ufually taken from ec- 
clefiaftical Hiftory ; but no Soundnefs of Faith, or Piety 
in the Defign of their Pictures, could appeafe his Indignation 
at feeing primitive Saints and Fathers of the Church, drefs‘d 
out in the profane Draperies of the heathen World. If the 
Dor had any Notion of Virti, he would be a very Got 
in Painting, and a Monk in Poetry. 

Laitly, this Man of No-ta/fe, whofe Character [ have taken 
fo much Pains with, is pernaps the Companion of a certain 
noble Lord, whofe Acquaintances ufually ftile him the Ca//i- 
lian Baron. His Lordfhip is of an ancient Family, and has 
a large Fortune; but his chief Enjoyment of it confifts in 
fuch a Parade of Expence, as hints toe every Man in Compa- 
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ny that his Lordfhip is richer than he. He fell out the other 
Day with his Coach-Maker, becaufe the Equipage did not 
coft fo much by fifty Guineas, as he had a Mind for. He gave 
a Concert laft Year to the Ladies, and But I have faid too 
much already ; for fhould this Paper ever get out of my own 
*Scritoire, his Lordfhip would never forgive me, for intro- 
ducing his Name on fo trivial a Subject as Ta/te. 

To which of thefe three Perfonages, the Gentleman _cha- 
racterized by my unknown Cenfor mutt be liken’d, I can- 
not be certain ; but of this I am certain, that it may be faid 
with Truth of all the three, that they have no Ta/te; but 
if they had any AT ALL, it would be a very bad one. 





The Duty of Employing one’s Self. 
An HorRATIAN EPISTLE. 
Otium potius, quam nihil agere. 


EW People know it, yet, dear Sir, ’tis true, 
Man fhould have fomewhat evermore to do. 
Hard Labour’s tedious, every one muft own ; 
But furely better fuch by far, than none. 
The perfe& Drone, the quite Impertinent, 
Whofe Life at nothing aims, but—to be fpent; 
Such Heaven vifits for fome mighty Ill: 
*Tis fure the hardeft Labour to fit ftill. . 
Hence that unhappy Tribe who nought purfue: 
Who fin, for want of fomething elfe to do. 

Sir ‘Zohn is blefs’d with Riches, Honour, Love, 
And to be blefs’d indeed, needs only move. 
For want of this, with Pain he lives away, 

A Lump of hardly-animated Clay : 

Dull till his double Bottle does him right ; 

Hle’s eafy, juft at twelve o’Clock at Night. 

‘{hus for one fparkling Hour alone he’s bleft ; 

Whilft Spleen and Head-Ach feize on all the reft. 
Uu2 Their 
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Their Indojence, fome with black Humours fills ; 

Racking their Brains with vifionary Ills. 

Hence what loud Outcries, and well-meaning Rage, 

What endlefs Quarrels at the prefent Age ! 

How many blame! how often may we hear, 

‘Such Vice !—Well, fure, the laft Day muft be near !’ 

T’avoid fuch Freaks, Imagination-Pains, 

The fad Creation of diftemper’d Brains, 

Difpatch, dear Friend! move, labour, fweat, run, fly; 

Do aught —but think the Day of Judgment nigh. 

There are, who've loft all Relith for Delight : 

With them no Earthly Thing is ever right. 

T’cxpeé to alter to their Tafte, were vain ; 

For who can mend fo faft, as they complain ? 

Whiate’er you do, fhall be a Crime with fuch ; 

One while you’ve loft your Tengue, then talk too much, 

Thus fhall you meet their wafpifh Cenfure ftill; 

As Hedge-hogs prick you, go which Side you will: 
Yh! pity thefe whene’er you fee ’em fwell! 

Folks cali em crofs—poor Men ! they are not well. 

How many fuch in Indolence grown old, 

With Vigour ne’er do any thing, but fcold? 

Who Spirits only from Ij]-humour get ; 


Like Wines that die, unlefs upon the Fret ? 


Weary'd of flouncing to himfelf alone, 
Acerbus keeps a Man to fret upon. 
The Fellow’s nothing in the Earth to do, 
* But to fit quiet, and be fcolded to. 
Pifhes and Oaths, whene’er the Mafter’s four’d, 
All largely on the Scape-goat Slave are pour’d. 
This drains his Rage ; and tho’ to Fobn fo rough, 
Abroad you’d think him complaifant enough. 

As for myfelf, whom Poverty prevents 
From being angry at fo great Expence; 
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Who, fhould I ever be inclin’d to rage, 

For want of Slaves, War with myfelf muft wage ; 

Muft rail, and hear; chaftifing, be chaftiz’d ; 

Be both the Tyrant, and the Tyranniz’d ; 

I choofe to labour, rather than to fret : 

What’s Rage in fome, in me goes off in Sweat. 

If Times are ill, and Things feem’d never worfe, 

Men, Manners to reclaim—I take my Harfe. 

One Mile reforms ’em, or if aught remain 

Unpurg’d—’tis but to ride as far again. 

Thus on myfelf in Toils I fpend my Rage; 

I pay the Fine, and this abfolves the Age. 
Sometimes, ftill more to interrupt my Eafe, 

I take my Pen, and write—fuch Things as thefe. 

Which though all other Merit be deny’d, 

Shew my Devotion ftill to be empley’d. 

Add too, tho’ Writing be itfelf a Curfe, 

Yet fome Diftempers are a Cure for worfe. 

And fince ’midft Indolence, Spleen will prevail, 

Since who do nothing elfe, are fure to rail : 

Man fhould be fuffer’d thus to play the Fool, 

To keep from Hurt, as Children go to School. 
You fhou’d not rhime in fpite of Nature ?—True, 

Yet fure ’tis greater Trouble if you do; 

And if ’tis Lab’ring only, Men profefs, 

Who writes the hardeft, writes with moft Succes. 
Thus for myfelf, and Friends, I de my Part, 

Promoting doubly. the Pains-taking Art. 


Firft to myfelf, ’tis Labour to compofe; 
To read fuch Lines, is Drudgery to thofe. 
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An APOTHEOSTS. 


HEN P. from Jfs to Cecytus fell, 
He funk fo black a Shade, he darken’d Hell. 
Th’ infernal Frogs. in Shoals around him ftaod ; 
<¢ You’re welcome, Brother Croaker, to the Flood.”* 
When Charon faw him, loud by Styx he fwore, 
*¢ This Dog’s fo Black, fure he’s been here before.” 
Then Cerberus open’d, whilft Hell’s Concave rung ; 
“« , ev’n when pleas’d, outfnarls my triple Tongue.” 
«¢ Off with your Wig ; (the Furies loudly yell) 
¢< Enough, without that Wig, you darken Hell.” 
His Charcoal Bob fo with Aledo takes, 
She flings away her Perriwig of Snakes. 
Then Proferpine to Pluto whifp’ring {aid ; 
s¢ Pray let the Ladies make the Doétor’s Bed.”’ 
Old gloomy Dis reply’d, in eager Hafte ; 
«< IT hope your Maids of Honour all are chafte.”” 
«¢ But hold—your Worth fhan’t unregarded go: 
ss What you have mifs’d above, take here below, 
“< Let Hacus, the Judge of guilty Souls, 
‘¢ Prefer you to be Preacher of the Rolls : 
«s There to your cloven-footed Audience bark ; } 
ss Whilft Fiends meet Fiends, and jeftle in the Dark : 
*¢ And Vinegar, of Chrift-Church, We the Clark. { 
‘* Furies on thee fhall glance a kinder Squint ; 
*¢ And Pandemenium vote thee into Print. 
‘¢ Bagnor fhall be deputed from the Court, 
s¢ With Erebus and Nox, to thank thee for’t ; 
** Each Fiend, for Rancour, Pride, or Spite put in, 
s¢ Shall fell thy Works when bound in Viper’s Skin. 
*¢ Then Cur1, turn’d Hawker, round Hell’s Strand fhal! 
bawl, 
*¢ Nonfenfe on Ch «rity : er ans xcellent Sermon; as it was 
preach’d by Row w PEARSE, Vice-Principal of Edmond 
F all, A Letter 
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A Letter from a GENTLEMAN in England, to bis Friend 
in Italy. 


In Imitation of the 6th Ong of the ad Book of Horace, 


O Could we range the Latian Shades among, 
And vifit Climes immortaliz’d in Song ! 
Where thy well-praétis’d Hand fhould lead me round, 
And point out ev’ry Inch of Claffic Ground : 
Well would this pleafing Toil the Space engage 
From middle Life, quite up to green old Age. 
When Time return’d my native Clime to fee, 
(For, O my Country, let me die in Thee !) 
«Hear what thy Friend, if Heaven permit, would be. 
In fome neat Street in Town I'd pafs away, 
Warm, tho’ not rich, the Ev’ning of my Day. 
Here Wonders paft fhould be my daily Talk 5 
And to next Coffee-Houfe my greateft Walk : 
And give me fome dull Friend, content to know 
How Matters went at Rome fome Years ago; 
Whe’d liften, tho’ the Topic were grown ftale, 
And wonder at an oft-repeated Tale. 
If the ftern Sifters think this With too high, 
Place me at leaft, O place me, fomewhere nigh ! 
In beauteous Richmond ; Windfor’s tow’ring Pride ; 
Or fome fpruce Town by filver Thames’s Side. 
Here, Spring, thy opening Beauties firft appear 5 
Here blow the earlicft Rofes of the Year : 
Its Fury foften’d by the neighbouring Town, 
Even Winter puts not half his Rigours on: 
Here glows the Vine with richeft Purple Dies ; 
Nor envies France her Sunfhine and her Skies. 
Bleft Vale, in which all Eden’s Charms unite, 
My conftant With by Day, my Dream by Night ! 
Hail 
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Hail Thou, Pomena’s Joy, and Flora’s Care ; 

No Garden richer, no Parterre fo fair : 

Whofe Profpects round, fuch numerous Villa’s crown, 

The Country’s fcarce diftinguifh’d from the Town. 
Here miter’d Thou, (for if I well forefee, 

Spite of thy Merit, miter’d thou wilt be,) 

Shalt oft to him, fo early known, repair 

From Noife and Smoke, to purer Country Air : 

And when I’m gone, thy Looks fhall thither tend, 

Then drop one faithful Tear; and fay, There liv’daFriend ! 





4A BACCHANALIAN RHAPSODY. 


Nulla manere diu, neque vivere Carmina poffunt 
Que feribuntur aque Potoribus. Hor. 


E Nymphs, who fportive on the fecret Top 
Of Helicon, or where Parnaffus lifts 

His Cloud-enveiop’d Head, the fleeping Strings 
Wake into Voice, and {weep the founding Lyre : 
Caftalia’s fober Streams awhile forfake, 

And on the Formian or Falernian Hill 

Your Empire fix! And fee, the purple Vine 
Inviting waves ; the bending Branches blufh 
Ambrofial, paint th’ exhilerating Fruit 
‘‘Turgid with Wine, and all the Mountain fmiles ! 
Here ’midft the well-rang’d Files your Voices raife 
Harmonious, and to the gen’rous God, 

ZLenean Bacchus, give the grateful Song. 

But firft around your Brows the branching Vine 
Blend with the facred Laurel’s friendly Shade, . 
Sweetly interchang’d ; and from the fparkling Glafs 
Sip rich Regalement. From th’ unmoiften’d Lip 
And parched Throat no Melody can flow ; 

But, like fome Gate on unoil'd Hinge flung ope, 


Grating 
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Grating harfh Difcord, the Ear-wounding Notes 
Incondite iffue, and like Screams of Ghofts, 
Die in the Throat abortive ; while the Bards, 
Warm’d with the fweet Caroufe and bellying Bowl, 
Quaff Immortality and Joy, nor dread 
Like poor Anacreon, the choaking Stone: 

And fee! encircled by the frifking Fawns 
Mix’d with the Nymphs wide o’er the ample Cafk, 
Of larger Size than that which erft enclos’d 
The Cynic Sage, the mighty Godhead ftrides 
Like fome Culoffus : O’er his rofy Face 
The pendant Clufters fpread ; his high-ftretch’d Hand 
Lifts the large Can, like that which whilom hung 
On the wide Beach, beneath whofe grateful Shade 
Silenus flept : The fportive Train around, 
Weaving the Mazes of the various Dance, 
Provoke the fprightly Mufic, and amidft 
Thefe harmlefs Jollities, and gay Difports, 
The flowing Goblet ever and anon 
Invigorates their Souls, and crowns the Mirth. 

But fee, he comes, the God! the God ! he comes, 
Fills all my Breaft, dilates my fervent Heart, 
And rufhes on me in a Flood of Wine. 
All hail Lenean Father! Bacchus hail ! 
Thee in Campania, or the blufhing Groves 
Of Vine-invefted Nyfos, with thy Song 
Charming th’ attentive Nymphs, and wond’ring Satyrs, 
Who catch each Note, and with erected Ears | 
Hang on thy tuneful Numbers : Thee among 
The frantic Matrons, with the Thyr/us arm’d, 
Holding no&urnal Orgies, whilft each Spring 
Neétareous flows, and from the opening Oaks 
Burft Streams mellifluous : Thee with Mercy mild, 
And gentle Love, the bright, afflifted Dame 

Xx Embracing, 
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Embracing, to the Beauty of the Night 

Adding new Glory: Thee with juft Revenge 
The fober Mifcreant, who in evil Hour 

Lop’d all thy Vines imprulent, and thy Name 
Difown’d, chaftifing: Thee, when wild Uproar 
And Force opponent thro’ its hundred Courts 
Appall’d the Sky, among the mountainous Sons 
Of Earth, foul Rout with many a furrow’d Gafh 
Terribly dealing: Thee the Poet’s Breaft 

To tuneful Numbers and immortal Verfe 
Exciting, will I fing; and to thy Name 

A lafting Mon’ment raife, whofe ample Bafe 
Like fome ftrong Mountain ftands; whofe tow’rinz Top 
Rifes fuperior to the Memphian Pyres. 

Whilft Ariconian Vales with pulpous Fruit 
Pomaceous blufh, and with irradiate Gold 
Vermillion’d fhine, replenifhing the Cafks 
With annual Cyder, grateful to the Bard : 

Whilf Dorfet Fields with Barley Grain ftand thick, 
And Farnham boafts the meet Array of Hops, 
A fightly Profpeé&! on the uxorious Poles 
Afcending fpiral, to the Barley Drink 

. Infufing grateful Flavour and rich Tafte : 
While ftrong Oporto, and renown’d Champaigne, 
Shall pleafe all Taftes, and warm the Poet’s Breaft, 
Thy Name, thy Honour, and my Verfe fhall live ! 

The Mufe, like fome fair Rofe when gentle Show’rs 
Unlock its Sweets, and call forth all its Odours, 
Glows brighter, and her fading Charms revives 
Sweet-breathing, as the vinous Juice infpires 
New Vigour ; from her rofy Lips burft forth 
Sounds more than mortal : See, fhe fpurns the Earth 
Exuhting, and outfoars the Eagle's Flight! 

Hail 
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Hail, God of Wine! Great Son of Fove, all hail ! 

With thee o’er ev’ry Hill, thro’ ev’ry Grove 

Raptur’d I’ll wander; thee on ev’ry Bank, 

Its Stream untafted, will I fing; the Verfe 

Shall rife luxuriant, like thy fhooting Vines, 

And like thy never-failing Cafk endure, 

Till Worlds thall fade, and Wine fhall be no more. 
Thus on the Banks of Vaga’: fruitful Stream, 

The Ariconian Bard, melodious Notes 

Improving, carol’d; whilft one Hand fuftain’d 

The Tube of blackeft Hue, exhaling Puffs 

Of acrimonious Fume, Companion meet 

Of Wine and Friendfhip: in the other high, 

He held the palatable, wholefome Can, 

With the rich Ne@ar of Silurian Fruit 

O’erflowing, and his fweet loquacious Strings 

Travers’d alternate; to the tuneful Notes 

Pomona danc’d, by Scudamorean Trees 

Attentive follow’d, o’er the facred Bard 

Spreading a moving Shade: th’ irradiate Fruit, 

Like gentle Maroe’s vegetable Gold, 

Burnifh’d the Shade: Hartcourt approv’d the Lay, 

And gave the Splendid Shilling in his Purfe 

To fhine deleGtable ; and Harley rais’d 

High on th’ Olympian Hill th’ immortal Bard. 
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LITERARY MEMOTRS,. 


Relation abregce d’un Voyace, &e, 


Or, An abridg’d Narrative of a Fourney into the Mid- 
land Parts of South America, from the Coaft of the 
South Sea, to the Coafts of Brafil and Guiana, by the 
River of the Amazons. Read in the publick Affembly 
of the Academy of Sciences, April the 28th, 1745, 
Offavo, 216 Pages, befides the Preface, 

HE Author of this Account was fent in the Year 1735, 
with two other Academicians, to meafure a Degree 
of the great Circle of the Earth, at the Equator; in order to 
determine the famous Queftion concerning the Figure of the 

Globe. The Refult of their: Menfuration was a Confir- 

mation of Sir Isaac NewtTon’s Theory, that the Diameter 

of the Earth which paffes thro’ the Equator, is greater than 
that which paffes thro’ the Poles. “The full Detail of their 

Inquiry, the three Adventurers referve for 4 Hiftory of the 

Meafure of the Earth; a Work for which they are account- 

able to the Academy. But the great Purpofe of their Jour- 

ney being anfwer’d, and the Curiofity of the Public on that 

Head cooling, our Author thought proper to entertain the 

Academy, by reading to them an Account of his Voyage 

down the River of the Amazons, from the Place where it 

begins to be navigable to its Mouth ; in which he travers’d 
above a Thoufand Leagues of a Country almoft wholly un- 
known to Geographers. In the Account of this Journey, 
he has endeavour’d to preferve a Medium between the amuf- 
ing Narrations of a meer Traveller, and the dry Obfervations 
of an Aftronomical Obferver. The little Map he has given 
us of the Courfe of this great River, will ferve, he fays, to 
fix the Imagination of the Tents, till he can give one larger 
and more minute, in the Memoirs of the Academy. We 
fhall felect from his Narration, fome Particulars of the moft 

ufeful and amufing Kind. , 
At the End of March, 1743, our Author, after having 

pafs’d fix Months in a Peruvian Defart little favourable to 

Aftronomy, receiv’d Advice from M. Bouguer, his Fellow- 

Academician, that he had made near Quito, at the North 

Extremity of their Meridian, various Obfervations of a Star 

fituated between their two Zeniths, on many of the fame 

Nights 
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Nights in which he himfelf had obferv’d it at the South 
Extremity of the fame Line. By thefe concurring Obferva- 
tions, they were able to conclude direétly, and without any 
Hypothefis, the Amplitude of an Arch of three Degrees of 
the Meridian, the Length of which they knew geometri- 
cally. The Refult of thefe Obfervations agrees with that of 
thofe made under the polar Circle by M. Maupertuis, and 
in France by M. Caffini, all confpiring to prove the Earth a 
Spheroid deprefs’d towards the Poles. Our Author, in his Ex- 
pedition, made feveral other Obfervations relating to Aftro- 
nomy and Natural Philofoply, the Particulars of which he 
does not here enter into. He alfo ereéted two Pyramids, 
to afcertain the two Extremities of the Bafis on which all 
their Menfurations depended. “The French Academy of Belles 
Lettres had agreed beforehand .on an Infcription for thefe 
Pyramids, againft which the two Lieutenants of the Spanifh 
Veflel protcited, as being injurious to his Catholick Majefty 
and the Spanifh Nation. On this a Law-fuit commenc’d a- 
gainit our Author; it lafted two Years; but at laft the 
Parliament of Quito decided it in his Favour. After which, 
the three Academicians agreeing to return to Europe by 
different Roads, in order to increafe their Opportunities for 
Aftronomical or Geographical Obfervations, our Author 
made a Choice which he thought would not be envied him, 
namely, to go down the River of the Amazons, which croffes 
the whole Continent of South America, from Weft to Eaft, 
and which may juftly be reckon’d the greateft in the World. 
It is generally believ’d the firft European who difcover’d 
this River, was Francis d’ Orellana. He embark’d in 15395 
near Quito, on the River of C2ca, which a little lower takes 
the Name of the Napa : from this River he fell into a greater, 
and going on without any Guide but the Current, he arriv’d 
on the Coaft of Guiana, after failing about 1800 Leagues, 
according to his Calculation. He gave it the Name of the 
River of the Amazons, from fome armed Women he met 
with in his Paflage, and of whom an Jndian Cacique had bid 
him take Heed. From him, the River has been call’d the 
Orellana ; but before him, it was already call’d the Maran- 
mon, from the Name of another Spani/h Captain; an¢ Orel- 
lana himfelf, in his Account of his own Paflage, calls it the 
Marannon. Our Author gives us an Account of the feveral 
Adventurers that have fince attempted it, in 1560, in 1638, 
and laftly in 1690, when it was navigated by Father Tritz, 
a German Jefuit. But all thefe Accounts, for want of — 
an 
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and proper Inftruments, give but a very imperfect Knowledge 
of the River. 

The Marannon, or Maragnon, takes its Rife from a Lake 
near Guanuco, thirty Leagues from Lima. From thence it 
runs fix Degrees Northward to P ype de Bracamores ; there it 
turns Eaftward, and runs almoft parallel to the Equator, to 
Cape North, where it enters the Sone under the Equator, 
having run from Fean, where it begins to be navigable, 30 
Degrees, or 7750 common Leagues, reckon’d with the Wind- 
ings of the River, at about 1000 or 1100. It receives from the 
North and South, a prodigious Number of Rivers, feveral of 
which are five or fix hundred Leagues in Length, and fome 
not inferior to the Nile or Danube. Its Banks were very 
well peopled about a Century ago; but on feeing the Euro- 
peans, the Indian Nations retir’d into the inland Country ; fo 
that there are now but a very few to be feen of the native 
Inhabitants, who have been drawn from their Forefts by the 
Spanifh or Portugueze Miffionaries. 

Our Author fet forward on the 11th of May, 1743. We 
fhall not infift on the minute Particulars of this Voyage, 
which would’ prove but a dry Entertainment to the Reader. 
At Zarama, near the Place from which he fet out, the Height 
of the Barometer was 24 Inches, 2 Lines ; which Height it 
nearly preferves thro’ the whole torrid Zone ; being not fub- 
je&t there to fo great Variations as in our Climates: the 
greateft our Author ever obferv’d for fome Years at Quito, 
was not above a Line and half, or 3, of an Inch. He here 
defcribes the Bridge which the Indians of thefe Parts lay over 
their Rivers. It confifts of the Barks and Boughs of ‘Trees, 
bound together in a Sort of Network, and fufpended like a 
Gallery, in the Air, being tied with two great Cables of the 
fame Stuff, to the Branches of the ‘Trees on the oppofite Sides 
of the River. And as the Web or Network is very broad, 
they ftretch it crofs-ways with Reeds, to keep it firm and to 
naw: & a Floor for their Paflage. Tho’ the IJndians are not 
at all intrepid, yet they run without Fear acrofs thefe 
Bridges with their Burthens, and laugh at the Hefitation of 
a Stranger, who may eafily be ftartled at the great Bending 
and Shaking of the Floor, it being fometimes above fixty 
Yards in ne ose By many Obfervations in thefe Parts, our 
Author conftantly found the Degrees of Heat to depend al- 
moft entirely on the Elevation of the Soil, the lower Grounds 
being always proportionably hotter, and an Afcent of four 
thoufand Yards being fufficient to tranfport one, from a Valley 
burnt up by the Sun, to Heaps of Snow as ancient Z > 

ora. 
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World. Where the River begins to be navigable, it meafur’d 
135 Fathoms in Breadth ; many of the Rivers which it has 
already receiv’d being broader; whence our Author con- 
cluded it muft be very deep, and found its Depth to be about 
athird Part of its Breadth. he Current is here fo very fwift, 
that without any other Furtherance, the Boat went two Yards 
and a half in a Second of Time. 

Our Author gives a very difagreeable Charater of all the 
native Indians of South America. He owns that the Diffe- 
rences of Climate, Air, Employment, and other Particulars of 
Life, make naturally feveral little Differences in their Man- 
ners and Appearance ; but obferves, that as an attentive 
Afiatic would find fomething common in the Appearance 
of all Europeans, however differing at Home in Language, 
Coinplexion, and other Circumftances ; fo all the Jndian Na- 
tions feem’d to him to have certain Strokes of Refemblance 
one with another. A ftupid Infenfibility makes the Founda- 
tion of their Character, and probably arifes from the fmall 
Number of their Ideas, which extend no further than their 
immediate Neceffities. Gluttons to Voracity, when they 
have it in their Power to fatisfy their Appetite ; fober, when 
oblig’d to be fo, fo far as even to feem defirous of nothing : 
Cowards to the greateft Degree, unlefs when tranfported by 
Drunkennefs ; averfe to Labour, indifferent to any Motive 
of Glory, Honour, or Gratitude ; folely taken up with the 
prefent Objeét, and always determin’d by it; without Sol- 
licitude for the Future ; incapable of Forefight or Reflexion ; 
abandoning themfelves, when free from Reftraint, to a 
childifh Joy, which they exprefs by Leapings and immoderate 
Fits of Laughter, without any Object or Defign; they pafs 
their Lives without thinking, and grow old without getting 
out of their Infancy, all the Faults of which they retain. ** lf | 
** this Character belong’d only, /ays the Author, to the In- 
‘* dians of Peru, one might eafily account for the De- 
‘¢ pravation of their Manners, from that fervile Dependence 
** on the Spaniards, in which they live: the Example of 

the modern Greeks, a fufficiently how effectually 
‘© Slavery debafes the human Mind: but the Jndian Converts 
** to the Miffionaries, and the wild Tribes who yet enjoy 

their Liberty, are as ignorant and ftupid as their Neigh- 

“© bours. 
All the Languages of South America, with which our Au- 
thor was acquainted, were very poor and barren; and all 
wanted Words for abftract and univerfal Ideas, fuch as Time, 
Space, Duration, Being, Subfiance, Matier, Body; an evi- 
dent 
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dent Proof of the Narrownefs of their Underftandings: Nort 
have they precife Words for abftra&t moral Ideas, fuch ag 
Virtue, Fuftice, Liberty, Gratitude; none of which they 
can expréfs but by long Circumlocutions. Some Nations 
have no Term to exprefs any Number beyond three ; even the 
Brafiliens, though not fo rude and favage as the “reft, are 
obliged to borrow Words of the Portugueze Language, when- 
ever they mention a larger Number. There is however a 
very remarkable and curious Analogy among their Dialects, 
which holds in fome Points even with the Languages of 
Europe and the Eaft ; and which might greatly affift one in trac- 
ing their Original and Tranfmigrations. Why, for Inftance, 
are the Words which fignify /ather and Mother, common to 
the old Afatic Diale&ts, to almoft all the Eurépean, and to 
a great Number of the American ? Why, in the Omoqua Lan- 
guage, in the very Center of South America, or in any 
other Language where thofe Words are ufed, has it never 
happened that the Word Papa fhould fignify Mother, or 
Mamma Father, but always contrarywife ? Perhaps there 
may be other Similitudes of this Kind, which if carefully 
traced out between America and the Eaft, might throw fome 
Light on a Queftion hitherto intirely given up to Conjec- 
ture. South America abounds in a prodigious Number of 
Dialeéts, from the frequent Tranfmigrations and Deftruction 
of the feveral Tribes or Nations; fo that it fometimes hap- 
pens that a Language is underftood only by two or three 
Families, the miferable Remains of a Nation devoured by 
another. For though there are no Cannibals along the Bor- 
ders of the Amazon River, yet inthe inner Country there 
are, particularly on the North Side of the River. It would 
be endlefs to give an Account of all the particular Cuftoms 
of thefe Indian Nations: the Ornament of their Ears, is, 
however, fo very remarkable as to deferve Notice. The infe- 
tior Lobe of the Ear is pierced through, and they infert in 
the Hole a fmall Cylinder of Wood at firft ; in place of this, 
they afterwards fubititute a larger, and fo on gradually, as the 
Opening enlarges ; till it comes at laft to be above an Inch and 
half in Diameter, and the End of their Ear touches their 
Shoulders ; notwithftanding which, the Thicknefs of the 
Lobe is not at all diminithed. Their great Drefs is to fill 
this Hole with Herbs and Flowers, which ferve them inftead 
of Ear-rings. 

Our Author enters into a very curious Enquiry concerning 
the Amazons, or armed Women of thefe Parts, from whom 


Orellana gave the River its Name. He found every where a 
univerfal 
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univerfal Tradition concerning them among the /udians, and 
feveral Particularities which they related from the Accounts 
their Fathers had given of them. Our Author was direcied to 
an old Indian, whofe Father had feen them ; but the’ old 
Man was dead before he arrived at the Place ; his Son, how- 
ever, who was about feventy himfelf, and who commanded 
the other Indians of the Village, aflured our Travellers, that 
his Grandfather had feen them ; that they came from a River 
which opens in the Marannon from the South; that they lived 
entirely feparate from Men, and admitted them only once aYear 
among them ; that his Grandfather had {poke to four of them, one 
of which had a Child at her Breaft. He told the Names of all 
the four, and added, that their Band or Troop crofs’d the Great 
River, and went by the Black River Northwards. The Jndians 
had every where a Tradition the fame in Subftance, tho’ with 
fome Difference in Circumftances. Thofe of Tapayos, who 
ufe much by way of Ornament, a kind of green Gem 
or Stone, not found in their prefent Settlement, fay they in- 
inherit them from their Fathers, and that thefe again had 
them from the Cougnontainfecouima, which fignifies in their 
Language, the Women without Hujbands, in whofe Country 
they faid this Stone was very plentiful. An Indian of a 
Portugueze Miffion, offered to fhew the Author a River, by 
which he might go up within a fhort Diftance of the Country 
in which they are now actually fettled: According to 
his Account, after reaching the Place where this River ceafes 
to be navigable, by reafon of Cataracts, it would be necef- 
fary to travel eight Days Weftward through the Woods, and 
then to traverfe a mountainous Country. An old Soldier 
garrifon’d at Cayenne, aflured our Author, that in 1726, he 
was fent in a Detachment up the Country ; that above the 
Cataracts of a neighbouring River, he found the /micouanes, 
a Nation withlong Ears, fettled by another River which opens 
into the Maranon ; that he had here feen on the Necks of 
their Wome. and Children, thofe green Stones which are 
mentioned above ; and that upon his afking, whence they 
had them, he was anfwer’d, that they came from the Country of 
the lVomen without Hufoands, whofe Settlement was at the 


, Diftance of about eight Days Journey Weftward. Thefe 


Amicouanes live in the midland Country, with no navigable 
River near them ; fo that they cannot probably have received 
this Tradition from the Judians near the Marannon; and it 
is very remarkable, that all thefe Traditions concur in fixing 
the prefent Setilement of thefe Amazons in the fame part of 
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the Country, in the Center of the Mountains of Guiana; 
where no French or Portugueze have yet penetrated. And if 
fuch a Female Republic could ever be poffible any where, it 
muft be in AmePica, where their Condition is fo miferable, 
and their Slavery fo grievous, by reafon of the Vagabond 
Life and Savagenefs of their Hufbands, as might cafily pro- 
voke them to a Refolution of delivering themfelves from fuch 
Oppreffion, and preferving their Independence for the fu- 
ture. 

It would much exceed our Limits, to abridge all the cu- 
rious Faéts and Obfervations, which our Author relates. We 
fhall juft mention what he tells us of the great Breadth of this 
Amazon River, after it has received all the other vatt ones 
which fall into it ; when it becomes fo broad, that but for 
the Iflands, of which its Channel inelofes a great Number, the 
Eye would be abfolutely loft in it, as at Sea. For the many 
ufeful and remarkable gee relating to the Spani/b and 
Portugueze Miffions, to the Cuftoms and Aéts of the Jndians, 
to the Nature of the Soil, with its Plants and Animals, to 
Geography, Aftronomy, and Natural Philofophy ; for thefe 
we muft refer the Reader to our Author himfelf. 





HISTORJCAL MEMOIRS. 


The Hiftory, prefent Condition, and Political Interefts 
of DENMARK. 


HE prefent Royal Family of Denmar* was raifed to 

that Dignity in the Year 1523, by the free Choice of 
the People, who drove out their King + Chriffiern II. and 
placed in his Stead Frederick Duke of Hel/tein, on the Vhrone 
of Denmark, who by confirming the great Privileges of the 
Nobility and Clergy, maintained himfelf in poffeffion ef the 
Kingdom to the Time of his Death. He died after a Reign 
of ten Years, and left the Crown to his Son Chrifiern UI. 
in whofe Time the Reformation took Place, and the Lusheran* 
Religion was by Law elftablifhed in this Country. Fredericé I 
fucceeded his Fathe in 1558, and was engaged in a long 
War with Sweden, which ended however in 1570, by a 
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eace 


+ The Danes wrice this Name Chrifiern, bat ether Nations uluauy 
wiite it Corilian. 
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Peace concluded under the Mediation of the Emperor, and 
the King of France and Poland; he died in 1588, when his 
Son Chrifliern IV. afcended the Throne. ‘This Monarch go- 
verned much longer than any of his Predeceflors, and in 
‘Times full of Calamity and Trouble. He firft engaged him- 
felf in the Wars of Germany againft the Houfe of Auffria; 
and in the Jatter part of his Reign he broke with the Swedes, 
but was very unfortunate in that War, which was terminated 
by a Peace made in 1645, whereby the Danes were obliged 
to give up the Province of Halland to the Swedes for thirty 
Years, and were alfo conftrained to abate the Toll, which the 
Dutch paid for pafling the Sound, in Confideration of the 
Affiftance furnifhed them by that ae after which 
the King governed in Peace till the Year 1649, in which 
he deceafed. 

Frederick TI. was engaged .by the Dutch to break with 
the Swedes in 1657, which had like to have proved fatal 
to him, as has been already fhewn in the Reign of Charles 
Guftavus of Sweden, who befieged Copenhagen ; and if it had 
not been for the powerful Interpofitien of the Dutch, had 
very probably taken the City, which he reduced to great Ex- 
tremities. At this Jun‘ture however it was that the King, 
who notwithftanding his Misfortunes, was certainly as wife 
and brave a Prince as any of his Line, found Means to change 
the Conftitution of Denmark, and from one of the moft 
limited and precarious, made it the moft abfolute Sovereign- 
ty in Europe. According to their old Form of Govern- 
ment, the whole Power of the Nation was lodged in the Gen- 
try or Nobility, for between thefe, there was in thofe times 
no Diftinction. Every Gentleman was a kind of Prince 
in his own Eftate, and the Farmers and Countrymen were 
very little better than Slaves. They fent however their 
Reprefentatives to the General Diet, where they had very 
little more to do than to give their Confent to Taxes, by 
which they were oppreffed to fuch a Degree, that they might 
be juftly efteemed the moft wretched People upon Earth. 
The Nobility formed a diftin& Body in the States of the 
Kiagdom, and without their Advice the King could do no- 
thing of Importance ; fo that in Time of Peace he was very 
little. better than Prefident of the Council, and in Time of 
War no more than General of the Army. The Succeffion 
of the Crown too was very precarious; for though the Son 
fucceeded the Father, yet as it wes by the Confent of the 
Nobility, the Monarchy was firictly {peaking elective, tho’ 
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in Appearance hereditary. It is not at all wonderful that a 
King fhould be extreamly uneafy in fuch Circumftances, or 
that he fhould defire to fix himfelt and his Family in an eafier 
and better Situation ; but it is truely wonderful, that after 
lofing a great part of his Dominions, and under Circum- 
{tances of the greateft Diftrefs, a King fhould be able to do 
this without any Foreign Force, without Bloodfhed, and in 
lefs than a Week’s Time; which however was what this 
Prince proje<ted and happily atchieved. As this is by far the 
moft remarkable Event in the: Danifb Hiftory, it is neceflary 
it ihould be confidered more particularly. 

In the Year 1660, immediately after Peace was reftored, 
when the Nation was almoft undone by the Misfcrtunes at- 
tending a tedious and bloody War, a Diet of the States was 
called to confider of the proper Means for re-eftablifhing 
Affairs, and enabling the People to recover their Loffes. The 
Means of doing this was far enough from being eafy, and 
the King forefaw there would be Difputes upon this Subject 
in the Diet ; he therefore took Care to have it infinuated 
to fome of the Clergy, and to the Prefident of Copenhagen, 
Speaker of the Commons, that the Thing might be well 
enough brought about, if every Body would do their Part, 
as they had feen the King do in the Time of the Siege. 
The Commons therefore by their Speaker laid before the No- 
bility the wretched Condition of the Kingdom, and the Im- 
poflibility there was, of finding Money even for neceflary 
Expenccs, if they did not confent to bear their. Proportion of 
them. The Nobility, who were very numerous, and not at 
all apprized of the Intrigue, dealt with the Commons very 
roundly ; they told them, that it was great Prefumption to 
pretend to enquire into their Privileges, and that it fhowed 
great Ignorance of their own Condition; for their Vaftals 
they were, and Vaflals they fhould remain. The Speaker of 
the Commons then rofe up and told the Lords, that fince 
they would do nothing towards preferving their Privileges, 
they were unworthy to enjoy them ; that their Anfwer to the 
reafonable Requeft of the Commons, was equally infolent and 
cruel; and that tho’ they could not make themfelves noble, the 
Nobility fhould find to their Coft, they could bring the . 
Weight of Subjection to fall as heavy upon other People as 
themfelves. After faying this, he went out, followed by the 
Commons and the Clergy to a Man, retiring to a Hall in 
the City which had been provided for that Purpofe, where 
they came to a quick Refolution of devolving their own Aur 
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thority upon the King. ‘They went accordingly to Court, 
and demanded an Audience of his Majefty, to which the 

were immediately admitted ; and a Bifhop, the Speaker of the 
Commons, havirig fet forth that the prefent Conftitution did 
not in their Opinions anfwer the End of Government, 
they were therefore refolved to make the Crown hereditary 
in his Majefty’s Family, and to leave the Adminiftration 
entirely in his Hands, becaufe they were fenfible he had 
done all that was in his Power for the Good of his People ; 
and would have done much more, if more had been in his 
Power. The King thanked them for their geod Intentions, 
but at the fame Time told them, that the Confent ofthe 
Nobility was neceflary to render that effectual which they 
had propofed. At the fame Time, under a Pretence of fecur- 
ing the City from any Diforders that might arife from this 
Ferment in the Diet, he ordered the Gates to be fhut, and 
having the Army entirely in his Power, pofted Guards where- 
ever he judged it neceflary, fo that it was impoffible for 
any body to go out of Copenhagen but by his Leave, which 
brought Things to a fpeedy Conclufion. 

The Nobility quickly difcerned the Error of which they 
had been guilty; but difcerning it too late, as producing 
no other Fruit than the Knowing that it was irreparable, 
they fent and offered the King to entail the Crown upon 
his Heirs Male, and to encreafe his Power confiderably ; but 
the King gave them to underftand that this would not anfwer 
the Purpofe, and confequently would never content the Cler- 

vy and People. After this fruitlefs Struggle, therefore, the 
Nobles found themfelves oblig’d to comply ; and three Days 
after the King, the Queen, and Royal Family, appeared on 
a Kind of Theatre erected for that Purpofe ; and being feated 
in Chairs of State under rich Velvet Canopies, received the 
Homage of all the Senators, Nobility, Clergy, and Commons, 
in the Sight of the Army and Burghers. And thus the Gentry 
of Denmark, in the Face of their Country, divefted themfelves 
of Richt as well as Power, and made a formal Surrender of 
their Liberties to the Crown. The King governed after this 
with great Wifdom and Prudence, ten Years, and died uni- 
» verfally belov’d by his Subjects, whofe Affections he gained 

by many Acts of Liberality, and by taking Care that Juftice 
fhould be duly and fpcedily adminiftered. 

His Son Chriftiern V. fucceeded in 1670, and having put 
his Affairs into very good Order, and made feveral powerful 


Alliances, he refolved to lay hold of this Opportunity of re- 


covering 
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covering part of what his Predeceffors had loft to the Swedes 
But that he might be in a better Condition to do this, he 
refolyed to make himfelf Mafter, firft, of the Perfon of the 
Duke of Hol/tein, in which he fucceeded, but with very little 
Advantage to his Reputation; for the Duke fufpecting no- 
thing, in 1675 came to Ren/bourg to vifit him, and was there 
feized and put under a Guard, till fuch Time as he confented 
to relinquifh the Advantages he had gained by the Treaty of 
Refchild ; after which the King made himfelf Mafter of Ton- 
mingen, the ftrongeft Place in his Dominions, and likewife 
reduced Wifmar. He had alfo fome Succefs in the Be- 
ginning of the next Year, but his good Fortune did not con- 
tinue long; for being defeated by the Swedes, in the famous 
Battle of Lunden, he was never able afterwards to do much 
againft them by Land, tho’ by Sea he was more fortunate, 
but at laft made Peace with that Crown upon equal Terms. 
He afterwards turned his Force againft the City of Hamburgh, 
upon which the King of Denmark had always had Pretentions, 
which twice in his Reign he made turn to good Account. In 
the Year 1694, on the Death of the Duke of Holfein Gottorp, 
his Danifo Majefty formed new Claims upon that Family, 
which were for fome Time adjufted by the Mediation of the 
Emperor, and the Kings of Great Britain and Sweden; that 
is to fay, William Ill, and Charles XII, whofe Sifter the 
Duke of Holftein had efpoufed. But in the laft Years of the 
King’s Life thefe Difturbances broke out again, and Things 
were on the Point of coming to a Rupture, when the Kusig 
died in the Month of September, 1699. 

His Son and Succeflor Frederick 1V. a€ted precifely on his 
Father’s Principles, and refolved to compe} the Dukes of Hol- 
fein to remain dependent on the Kings of Denmark for the 
future; in order to which, he over-run that Country, and 
undertook the Siege of Tonningen, which gave oc¢afion to that 
long War in the North in the Beginning of the prefent Cen- 
tury, of which fo much has been faid in the former Article, 
The Englifh and Dutch, as Guaranties of the late Peace, fent 
a powerful Fleet into-the Bal:ick, and the King of Sweden at 
the fame time befieged Copenhagen, fo that the Danes were 
obliged to conclude the famous Treaty of Travendabl, on the. 
38th of Auguff 1700. It was ftipulated in this Treaty, that 
the Houfe of Hol/tein fhould for the future enjoy the fame 
Rights with other Sovereigns ; fhould be at liberty to raife 
Troops and build Forts in his own Dominions, provided they 
were two Miles diftant from any Fortrefs Belonging —. 
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Danes, and at leaft a Mile from their Frontiers. It was like. 
wife agreed, that the Crown of Denmark fhould pay the Duke 
of Holjein two hundred and fixty thoufand Crowns, and that 
the Chapter of Lubec fhould be at liberty to elect a Prince of 
Hiljtein for their Bifhop. It was hoped by the Maritime 
Powers that this Peace would have been lafting, and that no 
farther Debates could have arifen; but the very next Year 
however produced a new Difpute: Part of the Chapter of 
Lubec having ele&ted the Brother of the Duke of Hol/fein, and 
Part the Prince of Denmark, Coadjutor and Succefflor to thetr 
Bifhop. In 1715 the Bifhop died, and then the Debate ran fe 
high, that the Maritime Powers were forced again to intes- 
pofe, not indeed. by Force of Arms, but by Force of Money, 
in confequence of which it was agreed, that the Prince of 
Holfisin fhould remain Bifhop of Lubec, and that the Prince 
of Denmark fhould receive from Great Britain a Penfion by 
way of an Equivalent. In 1708 the King of Denmark made 
the Tour of /taly, and the next Year he attack’d the Swedes, 
by whom he was very roughly handled in Schonen ; but in the 
latter End of the Year he had better Succefs bySea. In 1711, 
in Conjun@tion with the King of Poland, he fell into. the 
Swedifo Pomerania, whete he took Damgarten, but failed in 
two other Enterprizes the fame Year. In 1712 he made him- 
felf Mafter of the Town of Stade and the Duchy of Bremen; 
but the fame Year his Army was beat by the Swedes, who af- 
terwards burnt the fine Town of A/tena to the Ground. In 
1714 and 1715, he had great Succefs againft the Swedes both 
by Sea and Land; and in 1716, he drove them entirely out 
of the Places they had conquered in Norway, and in Conjunc- 
tion with the Pruffians reduced Wifmar ; after which he did 
not pufh the War with the fame Vigour for many Reafons, 
but chiefly becaufe he faw that his Succefs would be lef advan- 
tageous to himfelf than to his Allies. ‘This made him the 
more inclinable to a Peace, which was concluded under the 
Mediation of George I. King of Great Britain, in1720. By 
this Treaty his Dani/h Majefty obtained all that he could rea- 
fonably defire or expect, and, which to him was a Matter of 
great Confequence, he obtained the Guaranty of the King of 
France for the Poffeflion of the Duchy of S/e/wick, and the 
King of Great Britain renewed his, which had been given be- 
fore. After the Conclufion of this Peace, the King paffed his 
Days in Eafe and Quiet, and met with only one Accident to 
difturb him; that was, the Burning of his Capital, which 
happened in 1728; but it has been rebuilt with great — 
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ficence fince. ‘This Monarch was always inclined to promote 
the Welfare and Trade of his Subjeéts, and took Care of every 
thing that might contribute to their Benefit ; but towards the 
End of his Life, it was thought he liften’d too much to Pro- 
jectors, who induced him to enter upon Schemes which were 
not — attended with the Confequences he expected from 
them. He died however greatly regetted on the fecond of 
OGober 1730, when he had compleatly attained the Age of 


Sixty. 

The prefent King Charles VI. afcended the Throne of his 
Anceftors with univerfal Reputation. He had in his Lifetime 
been very attentive to the Concerns of the Ea/? India Com- 
pany, and had been in a great Meafure the Support of it ; 
which induced the People to hope that a particular Regard 
for Trade would be the principal View of his Reign; and fo 
indeed it has proved. At his very Acceffion to the Govern- 
ment he made many Changes, but all of them in fuch a Manner 
as to give great Satisfaction to his Subjeéts, who were parti- 
eularly pleafed with his abolifhing a Farm that had been efta- 
blifhed in his Father’s Time, for vending Wine, Brandy, 
Salt, and Tobacco, which was very burthenfome to the 
Subje&t, however advantageous to the Prince. Such as were 
interefted in the Farm offered to advance larger Sums if it 
might be continued; but the King anfwered, it brought 
in but too much, fince his Subjeéts complained of the Exactions 
which it occafioned. This was not an Act done hattily, 
and in the Honey-moon of his Government ; but his whole 
Adminiftration has been of a Piece, fo that he is juftly re- 
puted one of the wifeft Crown’d Heads in Europe. In 1732 
he acceded to the Treaty between the Courts of Vienna and 
Poterfoourg, by which he obtained their Guaranty for his 
own, and became himfelf Guarantee for their Dominions, 
and of the Pragmatick San@&tion. In virtue of a feparate Ar- 
ticle of this Treaty, the King obliged himfelf to pay the Duke 
of Helftein a Million of Rixdollars, provided he renounced 
his Pretenfions on the Duchy of Sie/wick. It was in con- 
fequence of this Treaty, that in the Year 1734 he marched 
fix Thoufand Men for the Emperor’s Service, in the War that 
happened on account of the Succeffion to the Crown of Poland, 
In 1736 he terminated the old Difpute between the Crown 
of Denmark and the City of Hamburgh, and thereby obtained 
half a Million of Marks of Silver from that City, as well as 
fome other Conceffions which were very advantageous to his 
Subjects. He foon after erected a Council of ‘Irade, whofe 
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Bufinefs it is to examine all Propofals that ate made for ex- 
tending it, in order to give fuch Encouragement as may be 
néceflary for carrying them into Execution: He has likewife 
fent for Workmen out of Holland and other Countries at his 
own Expence, to eftablifh Manufactures in Denmark, and 
has taken every other Step for their Encouragement that his 
People could either defire or expect ; and has likewife erected 
a Royal Bank, which has been attended with many advanta- 
eous Confequences ; he has been always careful to keep his 
‘leet and Army in a proper Condition to render him refpect- 
ed by his Neighbours; and to prevent the Expence occafioned 
thereby from becoming burthenfome to his People, he has 
from time to time made Treaties of Subfidy with Foreign 
Powers, which have brought in large Sums without expofing 
him to the Neceflity of taking any Share in the Qvarrels, 
either in the North or Germany. Yet this prudent pacifick 
Condué has never hindered him from making Ufe of vigorous 
Meafures when they have appeared really necefiary, as was 
evident in the Cafe of the Territory of Steinbor/f, when he 
differed with the Electorate of Hanover, and in that of the Ifland 
Fifhery, which eccafion’d a Quarrel with the Dutch ; in both 
which Inftances he behaved with fo much Firmnefs as to 
earry his Point, and that too without entering into a War. 
It was folely from the great Reputation he had acquired by 
his wife and upright Adminiftration, that indu¢ed the Swedi/a 
Nation to caft their Eyes upon his Son, the Hereditary Prince 
of Denmark, wher. they were about to chufe a Succeflor to 
their prefent King; and tho’ he did not prevail in that Point, 
yet he carried it much farther than could well be expeéted, 
and extricated himfelf at laft from the Difficulties into which 
it brought him, with Honour. He is at prefent involved in 
a very thorny Difpute with the Houfe of Hol/teing in which 
it does not appear that he relies much on the feveral Powers 
which have guaranty’d to him the Pofleffion of the Duchy of 
Slefwick, but is rather difpofed to adjuft Matters amicably, 
that he may have Leifure io purfue his Defigns in favour of 
Commerce, in which there is great Probability that he will 
fucceed. He is at prefent upon exceeding good Terms with 
his Neighbours, and during all the Difputes in Germany has 
done — that could give either Party juft Offence. The 
» Hereditary Prince having efpoufed the Britifo Princefs, by 
whom he has Iffue, the Domeftick and Foreign Concerns 
of Denmark {eem to be in as profperous a Condition as thofe 
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of any State in Europe, and as far removed from any Appre- 
henfions of Change. 

The Danes have been formerly efteemed a very warlike Na- 
tion, and tho’ from their Misfortunes in their Wars with 
the Swedes their Power is much diminifhed, yet the Credit 
of the Danify Troops is ftill very good. The Forces the 
King keeps up are very well paid and difciplined, and are 
numerous enough to fecure his Dominions againft any Inva- 
fion, more efpecially as his Fleet is in excellent Order, and 
as the Danifh Seamen and the Norwegians are juftly re- 
puted the beft in the North. His Revenue amounts to be- 
tween two and three Millions of Rixdollars, which the 
prefent King has fo prudently employed as to have always Mo- 
ney in his Coffers, and to defray all the Charges of Go- 
vernment, without loading his People with extraordinary 
‘Taxes, fo that we need not wonder he is univerfally beloved. 
The Clergy, tho’ they have but fmall Livings, are as much con- 
fidered in Dezmark as in any Country in the World ; becaufe 
fince the great Change in their Government beforementioned, 
the Tranquillity of the Nation depends very much upon their 
Influence over the People, which they have hitherto con- 
ftantly exerted in Favour of the Crown. ‘The Laws of this 
Country have been defervedly in Reputation, as lying’ with- 
in a very narrow Compafs, a moderate Quarto containing 
them all; and the Adminiftration of Juftice is fo well looked 
after, that Suits in this Country are but few, and thofe very 
fpeedily determined. The King makes and repeals Laws 
as to him appears neceflary for the Good of his Subje&is, but 
the Crown has always ufed this Power with much Mode- 
ration and Difcretion: fo that as Denmark may be truly faid 
to be the only legal abfolute Government in Eurcpe, per- 
haps in the World, the People have had lIefs Reafon to 
regret the Change made by themfelves than could well 
have been expected; and if their Monarchs copy after the 
Example of their prefent King, the Danes will fecl fewer 
Evils from the Want of Liberty, than in other’ Nations 
are produced by the Abufe of it. 

What has been already faid, fufficiently explains the do- 
meftick Interefts of this Nation, which having fuffc:ed ex- 
treamly by the warlike Temper of many of its Princes, as 
well as by the too great Power. of the great Families in former _ 
Times, muft be content to aim at repairing their paft Miftakes 
by an induftrious and frugal Conduct for the future. ‘Titles 
were not formerly in ufe here apy more thin in Sweden ; 
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but of late thofe of Baron and Count have been introduced, 
and about thirty or forty. Families have been honoured with 
them by the Crown. The Kingdom of Norway, which ftill 
remains united to that of Denmaré, is of great Confequence ; 
and under the prefent Reign there have been great Improve- 
ments made in its Trade, and the Inhabitants have been ufed 
with more Indulgence than formerly. ‘The fame thing may 
be faid in regard to J/edand and other Iflands belonging to 
the Crown of Denmark, which have been of late Years put 
in all Refpeéts into a much better Condition than they 
were ; fo that their Commodities come to a better Market, 
their Manufactures are in a much more flourifhing Condition, 
and the Number of their Inhabitants, Towns, and Shipping, 
is continually increafing ; whereby, in the Space of another 
Century, if no new Wars break out, or unforefeen Confu- 
fions happen, the Danes will become quite another People, 
and their Monarchs make a much greater Figure than they 
have done for fome Ages paft ; which will probably be owing to 
the Neceffity they muft find themfelves under of living upon 
good Terms with Sweden, that they may not be in 
any Danger from the Power of Ruffa ; for it has been the 
perpetual Quarrels between the Swedes and Danes that have 
kept both Nations low; as the Extinction of this Humour 
would infallibly render them both great, or, which is perhaps 
better, fafe and fecure. 

In refpect to the Empire, Denmark has not much either 
to hope or to fear ; for if fhe can but preferve the peaceable 
Poffeffion of Slefwick, it will ferve as a Barrier to her Do- 
minions on the Continent ; and with regard to her Iflands, 
as the Princes of the Empire have no great Maritime 
Power, fhecannot be much in Danger on that Side As to 
her Difputes with the Houfe ef Hol/fein, they can be only 
dangerous to her from the Support that Family may receive 
from the Intéreft it has at prefent in Ruffia, which though at 
firft Sight it may appear very formidable, yet, when clofely 
examined, the Scene will be much ¢hanged. For in the firft 
Place, there are but very few Powers in Germany that would 
be pleafed to fee the Ruffiens in that Country ; and the 
Powers that have guaranty’d Slefwick to Denmark, would 
not fail in fuch a Cafe for their own Sakes to interpofe. 
Befides, it is really more for the Intereft. of the Houfe of 
Holftein, to receive a good Equivalent for its Pretenfions to 
that Duchy, than to enter again into the Poffeffion of it, 
unlefs with a View to facilitate the Conqueft of Denmaré, 
Zzz2 which 
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which would bring on them all the Powers of the North 4€ 
once. The Hereditary Claim which the Kings of Denmat+ 
have upon the poe of Hamburgh, cannot in all human Pro- 
bability ever furnifh them with the Means of bringing that 
City under their Power ; becaufe all its Neighbours, who are 
much fuperior in Force to the Crown of Denmarf, are in 
Intereft concerned to preferve it, and fo indeed is the whole 
Germanic Body. But it is not at all unlikely that future 
Quarrels, like the paft, may enable the Crown of Denmark to 
draw from time to time confiderable Sums from the Inhabitants 
of this rich City ; though after all, as the Trade of Denmark 
increafes, the true Intereft of that Kingdom will be beft pro- 
moted, by entertaining a fair Correfpondence with the Ham- 
burghers, who by taking Quantities of their Indian Goods, 
will render them more real Service jn their prefent Indepen- 
dent State, than if (which I faid before is very improbable) 
the Danes fhould ever obtain Power enough to bring them into 
Subje@tion. Befides, the Crown of Denmaré will age find 
it requifite to live upon good Ferms with their German 
Neighbours, that in cafe of a War either with Sweden or 
Rufia, the may depend upon their Affittance, without which 
fhe will fcarce be able to defend herfelf. 

The Interefts of Denmark with regard to Sweden, are very 
ynuch changed from what they were. The Danes remem- 
bering their ancient Power when their Kings were poffefled of 
the whole North, have very often attempted to re-conquer 
Sweden, and continued thefe Endeayours fo long and fo un- 
fuccefsfully, that, without the Affiftance of her Allies, Dex- 
mark was in the utmoft Danger of being conquered in her 
‘Furn. In thefe Difputes the Danes loft ‘fome of their beft 
and moft fruitful Provinces to the Swedes, which was a new 
Caufe of Difcontent, and at the Bottom produced two or 
three of the laft Wars, which however favourable the Con- 
agony might be when they were undertaken, yet did not 

y any Means prove fortunate in this Refpeét, the Swedes 


ftill retaining thofe Déminions conquered from Denmark, tho’ 
they have fuffered feverely elfewhere. At prefent, Things 
have quite altered their Appearance, and the fudden and fur- 
prifing Increafe of the Ruffian Power has taught the Swedes 


and Danes to open their Kyes a little to their true Interefts. 
We may therefore reafonably expect, that for the future thefe 
Nations will be better Neighbours, and inftead of aiming at 
the Conqueft one of the other, will make it their Stady, by 
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Jiving in a clofe Conjunétion of Interefts, to preferve the 
Independency of both, which may be very cffcCtually done, 
if the ae Women between the two Nations can be but 
thoroughly extinguifhed. This feems to be in agreat Mea- 
fure done already, from the Influence which his Danifh Ma- 
jefty lately fhewed he had over the Commons of Sweden, 
who were unanimoufly in the Intereft of his Son. But tho’ 
fuch a defenfive Alliance may effectually anfwer the End be- 
fore mentioned, yet there feems no Reafon to helieve that 
the Swedes and Danes (after the Conteft with the Houfe of 
Holftein is over) will ever engage in an affenfive War 
againft Ruffia, or that they would have any great Succefg 
therein, if they fhould. 

As to the Interefts of Denmaré with refpe to that potent 
Empire, they certainly confift either in maintaining fo ftri@ and 
clofe a Friendfhip therewith, as that Way to prevent all Appre- 
henfions of Danger, which however can fcarce this Way be 
done ; or by ailying herfelf in fuch a Manner as to haye no 
Reafon to fear any Attempts from Ruffia, which may very 
ealily be done ; becaufe it ig very natural for all the Neigh- 
bours of a potent Power to unite againft her for their own 
Security ; and befides, if it fhquld at any time fo fal] out, 
that the Ru/fians fhould prove too hard for fuch an Alliance 
the Maritime Powers would certainly interpofe to preferve 
the Ballance in the North, which Ballance fo nearly con- 
cerns them, and which of all others they are moft able to 
keepeven. It is for this Reafon that it imports Denmark 
above all things to maintain fteddily her Friendfhip with the 
Maritime Powers, who are both of them her natural Allies : 
His Britannick Majefty being bound in both Capacities, I 
mean as King and Elector, as welt by Intereft as by Trea- 
ties to fupport the Danes. On the other Hand, the Dutch 
have been always faft Friends to Denmark, and muft be fo 
as long as they continue a free State ; fo that there feems to. 
be no doubt that Denmark will always ufe her utmoft En- 
deavours to cultivate a good Correfpondence with Nations 
from whom fhe hath fo much Good to expeét, and from 
, whom it js not probable that fhe can have any thing to fear. 

The remote Situation of Denmark in refpeét to the South- 
ern Parts of Europe, has hitherto hindered any great Com- 
munication between them ; but that is not likely to conti- 
nue long the Cafe, fince his prefent Majefty is very intent 
upon extending the Commerce of his Subjects, pasticularly- 
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into the Mediterranean ; with which View he hath not only 
obtained various Conceffions from the Court of Vienna, but 
has entered into fome Negociations with the Court of Spain 
likewife ; and it is faid, that at this very time there is a new 
Treaty of Commerce on foot between thefe two Courts, 
in Reference not only to Europe, but to the Indies. The 
great Thing which had hitherto deterred the Danes from at- 
tempting the Trade of Jta/y, and other Countries adjacent, 
was the Apprchenfion ‘of having their Ships continually 
taken by the Algerincs and other Piratical States of Barba- 
ry. ‘But the King, ‘to remove thefe Difficulties, has been 
pleafed: to equip a fmall Squadron for the Protection of the 
Danifh Merchant-Men in thofe Seas ; and has declared that 
he: will continue to fend fuch a Squadron every Spring, 
which at the fame Time that it exercifes the Seamen in his 
Service, and fecures the Trade of his Subjects, will make 
the Flag ‘of Denmark known and refpected in thofe Parts, 
and thereby promote that Monarch’s capital Defign of being 
confidered as a Maritime Power. Whether he will be foon 
able to carry this into Execution, will depend upon the 
general Turn of Affairs in Europe, of which it is certain 
that no Prince is more capable of forming a right Judge- 
ment, or making a right Ufe. The prefent War, while it 
continues, will alfo prove favourable to thefe Views, as it 
will- afford: the Danes an Opportunity of difpofing of 
dried Fifh, and other Commodities carried ufually into 
the Mediterranean by other Nations. It is alfo more than 
probable, that the Hopes of vending Jndia Goods in thefe 
Countries may have fome Share in thete Projeéts, though 
hitherto nothing can’ be affirmed on this Head with Cer- 
tainty, becaufe the Treaties relating to thefe Points are as 
yet but in Embryo. 

It has been fuggefted by fome Writers, that the Danes 
may have it in their Power to fupply the French and o- 
ther Countries with Beef, Butter, and other Provifions, up- 
on as eafy Terms as they can be had from Ireland, which 
would certainly prove a very great Advantage to them, and 
no fmall Prejudice to us ; but it has fallen out unluckily for 
them during the prefent War, that a contagious Diftemper 
has prevailed amongft their Cattle, which has prevented thofe 
Experiments from being made, by which this Matter might 
otherwife have been determined. However it is very certain, 
that Denmark and Norway can furnifh a Multitude of Com- 
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modities of Value in the Southern Parts of Europe ;. and. 
wherever they fix their Trade, it will neceflarily occafion 
a Connection of Inte:efts, and thereby render the Crown of 
Denmark more confiderable than fhe has hitherto been ;. 
more efpecially if there be any Truth in what has been fuf- 
pected, that the late revoking the, Treaty of Commerce with 
the Dutch by the Court of Verjailles, was with a View to 
make Tryal of what might be done by encouraging a Ffh- 
Trade from the Dani/h Dominions. ‘This the Dutch them- 
felves have apprehended ; and it is one of the principal Rea- 
fons why they have taken fo much Pains in negociating 
with the Court of France, in order to get that Edic&t 
recalled, from a Jealoufy, that how indifferently foever this 
Trade might anfwer at firft, yet in Time all Difficulties 
may be removed, efpecially where two abfolute Monarchs 
are concerned, who can oblige their Subjeéts to do and bear 
what they pleafe. 

I fhall conclude this Article with endeavouring to explain 
the Conduct that Denmark ought to purfue, and that which 
the prefent King has purfued with regard to France. It is 
certain that formerly the clofe Connection between the French 
and the Swedes, made the Danes jealous of the former, and 
attached them more clofely to the Maritime Powers ; but the 
prefent King of Denmark feems in fome Meafure to deviate 
from this Point of Policy, and has, of late Years efpecially, 
been careful to maintain a good Correfpondence with France. 
We muft not however perfwade ourfelves from thence, that 
this Monarch has deferted his old Principles, or that he is 
not as much convinced as any of his Predeceflors of the Im- 
portance ef his Friendfhip with Great Britain and Holland. 
The Truth is, that the State of Things between Sweden 
and Denmark being greatly altered, the King of Denmark 
has the lefs Reafon at prefent to be jealous of the French 
Influence there. Befides this, we ought to confider, that as it 
is not either the Intereft or Intention of his Danifh Majefty 
to take any Share in the prefent War, or to part with 
his Forces to any of the Powers engaged therein; fo his 
receiving Subfidies from France to do this, which is alfo al] that 
France defires, is really receiving them for nothing; and it 
ought to be confidered as a Matter-piece of Policy, that his 
, Danifh Majefty has found Ways and Means to oblige the 
French not only to pay thefe Subfidies, but alfo to grant his 
Subjects very confiderable Advantages in Trade for acting in 
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fuch 2 manner, as the Maxims of his Government would 
have led him to att independent of thefe Motives. But if 
Affairs fhould alter, there is no doubt the King of Denmark 
would alter his Conduct ; for we may with greater Certainty 
feckon on the Behaviour of this Prince, than we can upon 
almoft any other; becaufe we ate fure that he will always 
do what is fit for him to do, and negleét nothing that is 
fuitable to his Dignity, to his Love for Peace, and his Re- 
gard for the true Intereft of his Subjeds. 


Th END of Numper IX. 





